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Anti-Americanism and the 
Atlantic Alliance 


*K 


Mr. Mowar: We meet this morning on the Rounp Taste to discuss 
unti-Americanism and the Atlantic alliance. With me are Hans J. 
Morgenthau, professor of political science and director of the Center 
‘or the Study of American Foreign Policy, who has spent the past 
summer in Europe, and Milton Friedman, professor of economics, who 
pent last year in England as a Fulbright Lecturer at Cambridge 

niversity. We all of us have the impression of a decline in American 
restige and a rise of an anti-American feeling which might endanger 

e Atlantic alliance. 

This morning, however, we read of the agreement in London on 

rman sovereignty and on the German contributions to the defense 
f Western Europe through the Brussels Pact and NATO. This sug- 
ests that the Western alliance is strong and that American objectives 

European policy are being realized. Is this a paradox? Are our 

pressions of growing resistance to American leadership in Europe 
rong? Morgenthau, what would you say? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that they are not wrong at all and 
at it would be very erroneous to conclude from the successful con- 
usion of the London Conference that the Atlantic alliance is as strong 

it was, let me say, three or four years ago, and that American 
estige in Europe and American leadership are as great as they were 
couple of years ago. 

After all, the London agreement essentially ratifies what has become 
inevitable development—the rearmament of West Germany. This 
evelopment has come about primarily through American pressure 
hich has been greatly resented in Europe, to a greater or lesser de- 
ree I must say, however. (Very much so in France and to a somewhat 
sser degree in Great Britain and elsewhere.) The provisions of con- 

ol which have been reported in this morning’s papers are really an 
ect to make this inevitable development palatable to the rest of 
‘' and more particularly to France. 


if 
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Mr. Mowat: Friedman, do you agree with this view of the pact? 


Mr. Frrepman: No. How the rearmament of Germany is arranged, 
how it is made palatable, is exceedingly important for the strength 
of the Western alliance. It is extremely important in order to assure 
that the rearmament of Germany is used for purposes which are com- 
mon to the notions of the Western alliance rather than for purposes 
that will divide them. | 

So that the fact of our having achieved, or of the Western nations 
having achieved, an alliance of the kind announced in this morning's: 
paper scems to me a striking evidence that the Western alliance has: 
life left in it and that our own influence is not by any means 
evaporated. 


Mr. Mowat: Is it not a strong point about the pact that it include: 
guarantees by the United States and Great Britain that they wil 
leave armed forces in Europe, at a considerable level, such as wil] 
satisfy the French that German rearmament is not a danger to them? 


Mr. MorcentHau: I would agree with Friedman that the test of 
the strength of the Atlantic alliance with regard to German rearm) 
ament lies exactly in the political uses which Germany will make o) 
its newly won army. And it is significant that, with regard to thij 
all-important and fundamental question, the London agreement ‘4 
completely silent. I would regard it as axiomatic that a sovereigt 
government will use its own army not for the purposes of anothes 
nation or another group of nations tied together in an alliance bu 
for its own purposes. This question, which is really the question off 
German unification, has been shoved aside for years by our foreigt 
policy. This, again, has been widely criticized on that ground b 
European public opinion. | 

In regard to the agreement that we will leave our troops ij] 
Europe, this has been a foregone conclusion. Of course, this is thip 
effect not of any agreement among nations but of our own self-interest 
The really revolutionary thing which has happened in London is thi} 
acquiescence of the British to leave their troops for an indefinite perio} 
of time in Europe. I should say, with regard to your point, that realll 
the London agreement owes much more to British than to America! 
leadership, Ai this is generally recognized in Europe. 


Mr. Mowar: Yes. There is one other point which I would lik 
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to bring in at this moment, and that is another news event of last 
week. At the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough, England, 
a motion indorsing the idea of German rearmament was carried. 
The official motion carried was opposed to the views of the Bevanites. 
It seems to me that German rearmament is being more accepted in 
Europe, and that represents something of a gain for American 
policy. 


Mr. FriepMan: It is essential to distinguish between two different 
things. One is attitudes about American influence and the fact about 
the effectiveness of American influence. In regard to the effectiveness, 
the proof of that pudding is in the eating. The question is whether 
we get the kind of agreements among the European nations which 
serve Our common interest as well as it may be. One of the most 
effective ways to exercise that influence may well be through chan- 
nels which make it appear as if the influence is less rather than more. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would be happy if this somewhat Machiavellian 
interpretation of our policy were justified, but I am pretty confident 
that it is not. You see, one can, of course, get agreement on something 
which is generally regarded to be inevitable such as German re- 
armament. But underlying that agreement you have an enormous 
resentment against the agreement which is regarded generally to have 
been forced through by American insistence and against the pref- 
erences and what the Europeans regard, rightly or wrongly, as their 
better knowledge of the problem. 


Mr. FriepMan: The resentment is unquestioned. I gather that we 
too, like the Europeans, are not too happy about the prospect of 
Germant rearmament. Certainly, speaking for myself, this seems to 
me an undesirable necessity rather than a positive good. We feel that 
we need the German contribution to the armed force because of our 
feeling of the immediate and serious threat from the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Mowat: We still have this feeling, however, do we not, that the 
American position in Europe is not what it was—that it is not as 
strong, that it is not as popular? I wonder in what it rests. What was 
your feeling after a year in England, Friedman? 


Mr. FriepMAan: There seems to me no doubt about the fact of an 
imcrease in anti-American attitudes. Certainly this was true in Eng- 
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land, and I think that it is true, very largely, over the rest of the 
Continent. 

In saying so, it is important to distinguish between the attitudes 
toward countries and the attitudes toward people. There was certainly 
no feeling in Britain at all of a negative attitude toward individual 
Americans; quite the opposite. But there was a very striking and 
strong feeling that impressed me—and those of my friends who 
were there—of a growing feeling of resentment against America, of 


negative attitudes toward America as an entity—a feeling the intensity _ 


of which can perhaps be described by saying that it was just about 
as bad as the anti-British sentiment in Chicago. 


Mr. Mowat: Can you give us any examples of this? 


Mr. FriepMan: The most extreme example which we experienced, 
if you will pardon my telling a little anecdote, occurred in a small 
antique shop in Cambridge where my wife and I went to buy a few 
small brass objects. While we were talking to the proprietor, a couple 
who were in there—a middle-aged lady and man of obviously work- 


ing-class background—suddenly interjected, and the woman pointed to | 


us and said, “When you go back to America, you tell your country- | 


men not to be so anxious to start a war.” 


You can imagine that this took us aback a bit. I asked the lady 


whether she did not think the message might be more appropriately | 


directed to Mr. Malenkoy, but she said, “Oh, no, the Russians are 
friendly people. They don’t really want to start a war. It’s the Ameri- 
cans who want to start a war.” 

This went on for a while; and my wife said something about our 


feeling very anxious about our sons and their lives, that we had 


suffered great losses in Korea, and so on. The woman finally said, 
“Oh, well, we don’t want any boys to be killed—not even Americans.” 


Mr. Mowar: Ah, but you must have had some other experiences 
of a rather happier sort. 


Mr. FrrepMan: Oh, this was by all means the most extreme. We 
had the opposite extreme when we went into a small shop selling 


ice cream on a trip to Wales. The woman, when she found out we | 


were Americans, called in her husband immediately, and he was de- 


lighted at seeing Americans. He wanted to know whether we had | 
ever been around the country that Zane Grey had written about. 
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His great passion in life was Zane Grey. He wanted to come to 
America primarily so he could visit the places about which Zane 
Grey had written. And there was a deep friendly feeling which one 
observed, of course, on other occasions. 


Mr. Mowat: What sort of impressions did you get, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would not contest Friedman’s recital of the 
general friendliness of individuals toward American individuals. I 
could duplicate the experiences which Friedman has given us. 

Of course, we are not speaking here of those things, really; we are 
speaking of the political problem. Here the general resentment 
against American policy, the unwillingness to accept American leader- 
ship, the satisfaction, openly expressed, about the difficulties which 
American policy encounters, seem to me to be pretty obvious. 

Let me give you perhaps one example—the last one I experienced, 
two weeks ago in England. It concerned the occasion when Mr. 
Eden made his tour of the different European capitals in preparation 
for the London Conference; and when Mr. Murphy, our Deputy 
Undersecretary of State, was hastily dispatched also to sound out 
European capitals; and, after him, Mr. Dulles flew suddenly to 
Europe to talk to the European statesmen. The almost unanimous 
comments in the European, especially in the English, press were to 
the effect that Mr. Eden had stolen Mr. Dulles’ thunder, and Mr. 
Dulles, clumsily and ineffectually, tried to retrieve it. I remember, 
for instance, one headline in a British paper to the effect, “Murphy 
Trails A. Eden,” on the front page of that paper. 


Mr. Mowat: Do you not think that a lot of this is the usual small 
change of nationalism, parochialism, pride in one’s own country? In 
England there has always been a certain feeling almost of “crab- 
bing” toward people outside. It may be “colonials,” as they used to 
call them in the nineteenth century; now it seems to be toward the 
Americans. 


Mr. FriepMan: Your headline, Morgenthau, reminded me of the 
famous headline in the English newspaper, “Storm over Channel— 
Continent Completely Isolated.” 


Mr. MorcentHau: Whatever it reminds you of and however you 
interpret it, it is a fact—and I find it an all-permeating and striking 
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and frequently shocking fact which, to this extent, by no means existed 
three years ago when I was last in Europe. 


Mr. Mowar: What do you think some of the irritants have been? 


Mr. FrrepMan: There are numerous irritants which one might 
mention. Senator McCarthy clearly deserves to be put very high up 
on that list. One could go nowhere in Europe without being im- 
mediately challenged, “What do you think about Mr. McCarthy?” 
For instance, I had that experience on a train, when a waiter who had 
been serving me leaned over, when he found out I was an American, 
and said, “What do you think of Mr. McCarthy?” 

That was the attitude everywhere. Whether the attitude was justi- 
fied or not is another question. But as to the fact that a negative 
attitude about McCarthy and McCarthyism has greatly fostered and 
stimulated negative attitudes toward America as a whole there can be 
no question. 


Mr. Mowat: There has been also some element of doubt about | 
the stability of our policy and even our diplomatic service. | 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is certainly true. Since we talk about Mc- 
Carthy, I would mention for a moment the McCarran Act—the act 
which, as you know, has codified and in part rephrased our immigra- | 
tion policies and which has made it extremely difficult for a great 
number of people to come to the United States, because at one time | 
or the other they are supposed to have had certain associations which 
we regard, or which the McCarran Act, at least, regards, as endane aa 
ing the American form of government. 

This, in a sense, is a much more potent influence upon the attitudes | 
of people than, let me say, McCarthy, of whom they read in the’ 
papers but with whom they have, fortunately for them, had no per-. 
sonal experience. But with the McCarran Act they have had personal | 
experience, because they find, under that, if they apply for a visa,, 
that they have to fill out a questionnaire which really asks them to) 
reveal everything about their past life and to prove to the satisfaction | 
of the immigration official that they are loyal, honest, and respect- 
able people. 

But to come back to your question about American policy, the} 
really deep disenchantment which one finds in Europe with America; 
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is the result not so much of those emotional problems. It is not so 
much a result either of the wearing-thin of an alliance which so 
long has been overshadowed by American predominance and the 
enforced reliance of Europe upon American bounty. It is, I think, 
essentially the result of the difficulties for Europeans in understanding 
our foreign policy and the techniques of our government. 


Mr. FriepMan: On this, Morgenthau, the emphasis need not to be 
put on techniques or the way in which we act, or even on these minor 
irritants, but rather on a different and more fundamental factor. It 
seems to me that we are almost inevitably going to be disliked any- 
way; the leading power in the world always is. The important dif- 
ficulty right now is not on that level but on a different one; and it is 
that there is a fundamental difference of opinion between the Euro- 
pean public and ourselves in assessing the immediate danger of the 
Communist threat. All the disagreements about details of policy, all 
the searching for particular items to document this difference of 
feeling, seem to me fundamentally to reflect this underlying difference 
of opinion. We feel the threat to be immediate and urgent; the 
European people feel that we overstate it greatly. 


Mr. Mowar: But if there is this difference in assessment, is it not 
partly because we have done a poor job in representing ourselves, 
either through our radio programs beamed at Europe or through our 
personnel in Europe? 


Mr. MorcentHau: And through the very policies we have pro- 
claimed as our own. What, for instance, is a European to think about 
our Far Eastern policies? The doubts which I, and many American 
observers of our foreign policy, have about the wisdom and the very 
nature of that policy must, of course, be greatly increased in the mind 
of a foreigner, who naturally knows much less about the way our 
foreign policy is conducted. What is a European to make of the con- 
tradictory statements of the leading members of our government, let 
me say, with regard to our Indochina policy? He gets an impression 
of confusion, of big talk and no or little action, or vice versa, of a 
general lack of direction on the top. 


Mr. FriepMan: There is no difficulty in getting agreement if 
everybody agrees. There is no difficulty in having a cohesive alliance 
if there are no issues which separate people. It seems to me that all 
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these difficulties of which you speak are not really fundamental. 
They are peripheral and superficial. If fundamentally we agreed up- 
on the immediate threat, there would be no difficulty in reconciling 
our details of policy. The appearance of indecision and confusion in 
large part arises out of the same fact. It is because we are operating 
on one set of assumptions and the Europeans are operating on an- 
other that we are forced in part into this indecision and this back- 
and-forth activity. 


Mr. Mowat: Why is it that the Europeans, who, after all, are 
nearer to Russia than we are in many ways, assess the Russian 
threat at least to their security a good deal lower than we assess it? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This has always been the case. I remember how 
I was struck in 1951, when I was working for the State Department 
in Austria, that in Vienna, where you see the Russian soldiers on the 
street, you have less sense of the urgency of the Russian threat than 
in Washington or Chicago. I think that this is essentially a psycho- 
logical defense mechanism, because if, in Vienna or Berlin, one took 
the Russian threat as seriously as it appears physically to you, you 
probably could not live contentedly and quietly. You would probably 
go crazy. And so you have to minimize for the sake of your own 
mental health, as it were, the threat and then act as if it really were 
not so urgent or did not exist at all. 


Mr. FriepMan: This is an analysis with which I would agree very 
fundamentally. We were struck in England by what seemed to us 
the striking parallel between the attitudes of people (a different group 
of people I should add) toward Soviet Russia now and the attitudes 
of a group of people toward Germany in the 1930’s. In the 1930's 
there was, again, a great desire to avoid war. There was a very large 
body of opinion that felt that Germany at that time was not really 
aggressive; that it had just grievances dating from the Versailles 
Treaty; that if only these could be satisfied, then Germany would live 
at peace with the world. This led to an erroneous assessment of the 
German danger and to the consequences which are only too tragically 
familiar. I had the feeling that much the same kind of attitude is 
developing now about Russia. 


Mr. Mowat: Though there surely is this difference—that the 
Western position has much more military strength behind it now than 
it did in the late thirties. 
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Mr. FriepMan: Undoubtedly. We have learned from the experience 
of the thirties. The wishful thinking must be accompanied by much 
more emphasis on keeping your powder dry than it was at that 
time; and this is decidedly a gain. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But once we have agreed upon the importance 
of the differences in interpreting the Russian threat, I would not 
want to overemphasize it, and I would not want to underplay the 
importance of those little things, Friedman, to which you have 
somewhat disparagingly referred, because the impressions of one 
nation of another nation are composed of many of those little 
things. Let us take, for instance, the obvious deterioration of our 
diplomatic personnel in quality. I have talked to people in Bonn 
who are in the government, for instance, who are as friendly to 
America as you can find public officials in Europe today. They talked 
with despair and with disparagement, even with an undertone of 
contempt, about the people in our diplomatic service with whom they 
have to deal now as compared with those they had to deal with two 
or three years ago. 


Mr. Mowar: There is another element which we should not forget. 
The Europeans have only recently emerged from a devastating war, 
and it is the second in this century. They have the feeling, I think, 
that they would like a period of quiet and settling down. They 
rather feel that they have come to it and that the United States does 
not accept it. Did you find that, Friedman? 


Mr. FrirepMan: Very much so. I must say that if you or I were living 
in England or on the Continent, with the immediate threat of 
essentially being wiped out by one or two well-placed bombs, we 
would certainly, without deliberately trying to do so, seek every 
straw of comfort we could find. 

I was impressed in a minor way by what seemed to me somewhat 
of a difference of attitude in Sweden, which had been neutral in the 
last war, and where it seemed to me there was rather more agree- 
ment with the American assessment than in almost any of the other 
European countries where I went. 


Mr. Mowat: You mean that Sweden is abandoning its neutrality? 
We have not seen that evidence. 


Mr. Friepman: No, it was not so much in terms of its participating 
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in the various alliances, but rather in what it itself is doing. In general, 
Sweden is taking extreme measures in trying to build defenses and 
strength against potential Russian aggression, and it is obvious 
that the people in Sweden take the threat very seriously indeed. 


Mr. Mowat: Is part of this attitude determined by a difference in 
feeling about the Far Eastern situation? 


Mr. MorcentHav: Quite obviously. You will find very few people — 
in Europe who agree or even pretend to understand our Far Eastern — 
policy. I would say that it is not so much a difference in opinion | 
about what good policy would be. It is rather the lack of any con-— 
sistent intelligible policy which the Europeans at least think they 
detect in our attitude toward Asian problems which makes for the | 
lack of our prestige and the decline of our leadership. Leadership re- 
quires a clear-cut lead. It is as obvious as it can be. It requires a 
policy which can be followed. But if we do not have a policy which — 
at least to the Europeans seems worth following, then we forego 
our leadership. 


Mr. FriepMan: We also forego our leadership if we do not but 
win friends and if our policy is to try to accommodate ourselves 
directly and immediately to the policies of others. It seems to me 
that one of the great difficulties is to separate the problem, like or 
dislike, from the problem of influence. It seems to me that our posi- | 
tion and our policy ought to be to try to influence people and not to. 
win friends. In so far as we can have friends, all the better, but we 
must not put that as our major objective. 


Mr. MorcenTHau: You are absolutely right. And I think much of 
the decline of our prestige stems exactly from this naive belief that we 
ought to make ourselves liked by others. We tend to feel that when 
we have sent thirty-five billion dollars during the last ten years to 
Europe we must be liked; and if we are not liked, it is just the in- | 
gratitude of the recipients which is responsible for it. But I would | 
also say that political leadership is much more easily accomplished if. 
the people have confidence in you, like you, and trust the wisdom of | 
your policy. | 


Mr. Mowar: And was there not that feeling particularly at the 
time of the Geneva Conference, that our policy showed mere 
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petulance? We disliked the agreement being made and turned our 
back on it and yet had nothing else to offer. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Indeed! We do not have time to go into this, 
but I was in Geneva during the Conference, and it was rather shock- 
ing and embarrassing to talk to foreigners about the substitute for a 
foreign policy which was displayed there. 


Mr. FriepMan: The petulance was, in part, a guilt feeling; in part, 
a lack of confidence in the agreement which was reached. I think 
that we may have done much better by making it clear where we 
stood on principle than we would have by getting some immediate 
friendliness. 


Mr. Mowar: I do think also, to end on a happier note, that we 
can perhaps exaggerate the dangers to the Western alliance from 
temporary irritations of ill feeling. Alliances between democratic 
powers are always difficult to maintain and involve difficult personal 
feelings. But there is much on our side. One thing, for instance, is 
continuing the large exchange of scholars and students, which, I 
think, does a great deal to represent the United States in the best 
possible way. 
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The Churchill-Eden visit to this country over the week end of 
June 26 drew attention to the differences in the points of view of the 
United States and its European allies. Are these differences in the 
areas of official policy only, or are they the reflection of a profound 
anti-Americanism in all the countries of Western Europe? 

Europeans, no matter what their nationality, do not all have the 
same reactions about Americans any more than all Americans react 
the same way about Europeans. It is impossible to know exactly in 
which country of Europe American policies or individuals find the 
greatest acceptance or the strongest opposition. Yet in Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy there is doubtless rising antipathy to American 
ideas and policies, although not to individuals. The ties brought by 
immigration from the Old World to the New are too numerous. 
Americans in Italy standing beside signs crudely scrawled on the 
walls saying “Americans, go home” may find themselves talking to 
the man who had chalked the sign but who indicates his urgent de- 
sire to go to the United States to join his relatives. 

Antipathy to American ways is continuously and carefully fostered 
by the Communists and the neo-Fascists and nationalists. In Europe 
today nationalism and communism are not strange bedfellows. Their 
combined influence in Italy, the strength of the Communists alone in 
both France and Italy, the vociferous influence of the nationalists in 
Germany and of the Bevanites in Britain are responsible for much of 
the success of the anti-American campaign. But there is more to it 
than mere propaganda and agitation, important though these are. 
Since World War II Europeans have had a continuing inferiority 
complex in relation to the United States which makes them jealous 
of our position of world leadership. This feeling of inferiority, there- 
fore, adds fuel to the anti-American fire. Europeans repeat the old 
clichés about Americans—that we are a country of materialists, lack- 


* Reprinted by special permission from Foreign Policy Bulletin, August 1, 1954. 
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ing in culture and taste—and daily look for new evidence to prove 
the point. But today there are new and deep-seated criticisms. 

Europeans who do not know our history of efforts for peace have 
come to fear our war potential. Unable to forget the bitter devastation 
of the last war, the Europeans of all Western countries grow sick with 
terror when they hear about developments in nuclear fission and are 
determined that they will not be annihilated by atomic warfare. The 
United States is only hours away from Russia by jet plane, but 
Europe is only minutes away. So the Europeans are unwilling to 
choose between the possibilities of war on the one side and com- 
munism on the other, and are more willing than Americans to nego- 
tiate, to compromise and even to “appease” the Russians. This fear 
makes them easy prey to Communist propaganda which repeats ad 
nauseam that Americans are “warmongers.” 

The struggle for ratification of the European Defense Community 
has reinforced this fear. Many Europeans see in our unwavering be- 
lief in the need for a European army the signs of “militarism.” So 
they are opposed to EDC and particularly to German rearmament 
under its shield. Other Europeans agree with us, but reluctantly, that 
EDC and its plans for German rearmament are essential to protect 
Western Europe from possible Russian attack. But opposition to EDC 
is growing. It is found in Britain and in France, where the recent 
choice of Pierre Mendés-France as premier indicates that large numbers 
of the French believe at least in postponing commitment to any re- 
armament under EDC until France’s own economic house is put 
in order. 

The United States has vigorously backed the idea of European unity. 
The many Europeans who believe that such unity is their only hope 
for the future include those who think our insistence on EDC puts the 
cart before the horse. In their opinion only a truly united or federalized 
Europe would be able to have a European army in the true sense of 
the word “European.” They believe that in union there is strength and 
that only as a result of union could any army develop elsewhere than 
on paper. 

Communism and nationalism focus especially on EDC as an in- 
strument of what they call “American imperialism.” Italian nationalism 
makes many Italians insist that the ratification of EDC in Italy awaits, 
not the action of France, but the outcome of the Trieste issue. 

Europeans of all political persuasions dislike methods of duress 
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from the United States. Even our friends do not want to have us tell 
them what they must do in order to retain our friendship and our 
help. Such words as “agonizing reappraisal” and “instant and massive 
retaliation” were designed to frighten the Communists but have suc- 
ceeded more in frightening the Western Europeans. Many of them 
feel that our methods of dealing with them are those of the bully. For 
instance, the idea of withdrawing military procurement contracts from 
Italian factories employing Communists stirred up resentment among 
non-Communists in Italy not only because of what they considered 
the dubious wisdom of the plan but because of the strong-arm tactics. 
The Richards amendment to our new foreign aid program approved 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, which would apply re- 
strictions on military aid to countries that fail to ratify EDC, will 
doubtless have the same effect of stirring up opposition, even among 
the friends of the United States in Italy and France, the two countries 
affected by this move. 

There are many instances where the European reaction against us 
would be less violent if in general they knew more about our system 
of government. A Europe used to parliamentary systems cannot under- 


stand our newly important doctrine of separation of powers any more | 


than they can understand the lack of control of a President of the 


United States over his party in both the Administration and in Con- | 
gress. Nor can they understand the system of political preference in | 


so many of our appointments to government posts abroad, for they 
are used to a professional foreign service from the lowest to the highest 
posts. 

Other aspects of our domestic policy are also difficult for them to 
grasp. Europeans who have the delusion that emigration can solve 
their problems cannot understand why American immigration policy 
is so restrictive. Those who have heard and taken to heart our words 


about “trade not aid” are baffled and often irritated by our tariff | 


exclusions. 

In all classes and conditions of life in Europe the name of Senator 
McCarthy is well known. The Communists find in him their best 
friend and do not fail to give him a full measure of publicity. Anti- 
Communist and anti-Fascist Europeans with memories stretching 
back before the last war remember other, earlier rabble-rousers who 
broadcast their opposition to communism first in Italy and then 
Germany, who used the doctrine of guilt by association, relied on 
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informers and their own spies, and finally overran Europe. From the 
bitterness of that experience many Europeans overestimate the in- 
fluence of McCarthy and believe he represents the United States. But 
the real friends of the United States know that he is not the whole 
picture of this country. They realize that the unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court against segregation is a more significant aspect of our 
life in that it represents the America which treasures its long history 
of liberty and will not fail to prove true to that history. 
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